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Society, globalization and the 
comparative method 


ROLAND AXTMANN 


Society’ is the core concept in the social sciences. As constructed in the 19th 
‘entury, ‘society’ was conceived as a self-contained cluster of social relationships 
whose boundaries coincided with the territorial boundaries of the state; in effect, 
society’ was constructed with reference to another concept, the ‘state’. In the 
irst part of this article I discuss why such a conceptualization of ‘society’ was 
olausible in the 19th century. I then show how analyses within the historically 
yrientated social sciences as well as analyses of the structure and form of global 
nterconnectedness in the ate 20th century have recently led to a questioning of 
he adequacy of this concept of ‘society’ for empirical social and political 
inalysis. The arguments developed in these analyses maintain that societies are 
rot (necessarily and ultimately) self-contained entities coterminous with the 
»oundaries of sovereign nation-states; rather, social reality is made up of 
overlapping, intersecting and crosscutting networks of social interaction that do 
1ot (necessarily) form a totality and whose sociospatial dimensions are not 
necessarily) territorially fixed through nation-state boundaries. 

Such a reconceptualization of ‘society’ has methodological consequences for 
itrategies of comparison. In a recent article on ‘Comparing Forms of Compara- 
ive Analysis’, Richard Rose identified well the core issue: 


...[tJhe parallel analysis of countries presupposes independence. 
Although states are treated as part of the same universe, they are not seen as 
interacting with each other. Even if different states follow the same course 
of action, this is assumed to occur because of common internal character- 
istics. .. . For comparative analysis, the critical question is the extent to 
which the idea of states operating independently in parallel is being eroded 
by changes in the international system.’ 
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I address this ‘critical question’ in the final part of this article by asking: how can 
we compare clusters of networks of social relationships which are not 
(necessarily) territorially bounded? 


1 THE CONCEPT OF ‘SOCIETY’ 


The founders of the social sciences in the 19th century conceptualized ‘society’ as 
a self-contained and self-sustaining entity with clear territorial boundaries. They 
made two core assumptions. First, a ‘society’ is a coherent and distinct social 
entity whose structure and form are the result of the dynamics contained in its 
previous structure and form: societal development is caused by the interplay of 
forces operating within ‘society’. This assumption could then be extended in two 
ways. Societal change could be conceived as evolutionary progress which lifted 
‘society’ from a lower, or more primitive, developmental stage on to a higher, 
more developed/modern, stage. And it could be argued that the developmental 
dynamics propelling ‘society’ forward were systemically produced, i.e. a 
necessary consequence of the structural configuration of the respective (type of) 
‘society’. These assumptions maintained that a multiplicity of different types of 
sociations (Vergesellschaftungen), or networks of social relations, coincide 
spatially in such a way that this interdependent, coherent cluster of social 
relations constitutes a distinct and autonomous ‘society’ with its own intrinsic 
dynamics. 

Marx’s argument may serve as an example of the two theoretical core 
assumptions. His thesis about the ‘natural laws of motion of the capitalist mode 
of production’ refers us to the systemic, and thus internal/intrinsic, dynamics of a 
mode of production; his thesis about the transformative power of capitalism in 
non-capitalist countries together with his model of a developmental sequence of 
different types of modes of production approximates the notion of evolutionary 
progress. It is in the light of these two theses that his argument in the preface to 
Das Kapital is to be understood, that ‘the country that is more developed only 
shows, to the less developed, the image of its own future’. This argument links 
the notions of differential developmental stages, of directed/teleological change/ 
evolution, and internal causation of this change. 

For Marx it is a ‘country’ that has a specific mode of production, a particular 
pattern of production and distribution and, consequently, a more or less 
developed degree of societal antagonisms. Though defined in generic terms as a 
‘capitalist’ (or ‘feudal’, or whatever type of) mode of production, and thus 
logically not confined to one particular space, it is nevertheless within a state 
territory (e.g. England, or the ‘less developed’ Germany) that this mode of 
production unfolds. If we link the two assumptions outlined so far, we arrive at a 
hypothesis which postulates that the internal dynamics of the mode of 
production eventually leads to the transformation of a (less developed) 
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country/state into a more developed one: the English (or whichever) state is 
eventually transformed/elevated as a consequence of the intrinsic developmental 
logic of the capitalist mode of production. 

To think of ‘society’ as society of, within and in distinction to, the state was 
plausible within the experience of social and political reality in the 19th century. 
The social sciences developed as one response to the ‘double revolution’ of the 
late 18th century: the French Revolution, on the one hand, and the Industrial 
Revolution, on the other. The notion of ‘society’ was initially derived from this 
experience. Whatever else the French Revolution might have achieved, it 
certainly established the notion of ‘popular sovereignty’ as the core element of 
the political legitimization of political authority: the state is legitimate only in so 
far as it enacts the people’s will and is, therefore, responsive to, and accountable 
to, ‘the public’. Not only were the people seen to have overthrown an established 
political order; they had also established a new political principle in that they 
replaced the idea of the state’s authority to define public right and ‘welfare’ with 
their claim to a popular mandate to rule. Henceforth, the state had to justify and 
legitimize its actions by reference to a body outside its own structure: legitimacy 
of the state was to be bestowed by the people, or — society. 

Furthermore, the French Revolution was a cultural watershed ‘in that it led to 
the widespread acceptance of the idea that social change rather than social stasis is 
normal. ... It thereby posed the intellectual problem of how to regulate, speed 
up, slow down, or otherwise affect.this normal process of change and evolution.” 
In effect, this was a problem of balancing out the ‘appropriate’ relationship 
between state and society. This intellectual and political problem was reflected in 
the following question: what is community (or society), if everyone, as citizen 
and bearer of inalienable human rights, is an autonomous individual? The French 
Revolution had thus raised the issue of the ‘appropriate’ relationship between 
political authority/the state, society/community and the individual. 

The acceptance of the idea that social change rather than social stasis was 
normal was aided by the transformation of ‘traditional’ social structures in the 
process of the Industrial Revolution. The concentration of population in the 
form of urbanization, which was coupled with migration; concentration of 
capital; and proletarianization through the spread of industrial capitalism: these 
could not but reinforce an awareness of fundamental social change affecting 
patterns of authority, ways of relating to the natural environment, and ways of 
interpreting the social and political world. Economic and social processes were 
intertwined, bringing about, not only new modes and organizational forms of 
producing goods, but also new social groups or classes. The increasing 
specialization of work and the increasing complexity of the division of labour; 
the extension of commodity and labour markets; the fragmentation of traditional 
communities together with the complementary processes of individualization 
and the concomitant collectivization of the ‘emancipated’ individuals in newly 
constituted social classes and as members of newly formed associations: these 
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were genuinely new social processes and, in so far as they produced conflicting or 
antagonistic interests among their bearers, had indubitably political effects. 

The Industrial Revolution thus added the issue of class to the concerns with 
the relationship between political authority/the state, society/community and 
the individual which stemmed from the effects of the French Revolution. Both 
the French and the Industrial Revolutions therefore raised empirically and 
theoretically the issue of change and order/stability, with the transformative 
power seen as firmly residing in society. 

The French Revolution established the principle of popular sovereignty as the 
dominant mode of political legitimacy; henceforth, the state was to exercise its 
power in the name of the sovereign people. But popular self-determination was 
seen to be equivalent to national self-determination. As the French Declaration 
of Rights, made in 1795, put it: ‘Each people is independent and sovereign, 
whatever the number of individuals who compose it and the extent of the 
territory it occupies. This sovereignty is inalienable.” ‘Nation’, as the concept 
was formulated in the era of the revolutions, referred to ‘the body of citizens 
whose rights as such gave them a stake in the country and thereby made the state 
to some extent “our own”’.’ It thus established a thoroughly political meaning of 
‘nation’, equating nation = state = sovereign people. Since structure and 
definition of states were by now essentially territorial, this equation ‘undoubt- 
edly linked nation to territory’.” 

Nationalist movements in the wake of the French Revolution, too, aimed to 
create territorial states in which the political and national unit was to be 
congruent, i.e. ‘nation-states’; they reinforced the notion of territoriality: the 
nation found its political expression in a territorial state which was seen ‘as 
independent and sovereign’ and thus set apart from other such entities ‘abroad’. 
At the same time, ideas about their ‘national’ past enabled nationalists to erect 
cultural boundaries between their own nation-state and those of other nations; it 
was thought possible, and desirable, to be able to distinguish clearly between 
‘them’ and ‘us’. Nationalism with its claim for independence and sovereignty of 
the ‘nation’ thus reinforced ideas about countries/states/nations as self-contained 
entities. And it also reinforced ideas about the spatial congruence of 
(nation-)state and society/nation. 

In the first half of the 19th century, the idea of the nation-state as a (male) 
citizen-state became ideologically linked with the constitutionalism of the 
liberal-bourgeois movement. This movement for constitutional reform as well as 
the related struggles over the granting and extension of citizenship rights had also 
the effect of reinforcing the principle of territoriality. In essence, these were 
movements struggling to attain civil, political and economic/social rights and 
entitlements for particular social groups living within the nation-state. These 
rights and entitlements were claimed for inhabitants/citizens of a particular 
territory/country. It was on the grounds of this territorial ascription, not on the 
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basis of the universalism of inalienable human rights, that arguments concerning 
the legitimacy of these claims were advanced. Rights were to be bestowed on 
individuals as members of the ‘nation’, not of the ‘human race’. Thus, yet again, 
the core issue was the reconciliation of state and society within a bounded space. 

Finally, while society gave itself a state in the French Revolution and through 
nationalism, and underwent fundamental transformations as a result of the 
Industrial Revolution, the structure and the activities of the state changed, too. 
Expenditure by central governments increased and so did the number of people 
employed by the state. The state increasingly endeavoured to shape society: by 
attempting to address the ‘social question’, restore ‘order’ through policing 
‘deviant’ groups, improve moral life, and shape the ‘national’ economy through 
state subsidies, the elimination of internal trade barriers such as tariffs, or the 
expansion of the infrastructure of communication and education. The state 
increasingly turned its attention towards collecting and collating information and 
knowledge about society: the state wanted to know in order to control, direct 
and shape society. Through its activities, the state thus became the obvious focus 
of political activity. As such, it became the reference point for most social groups 
as they had to strive to capture, or influence, the core institutions of the state in 
order to advance their own objectives. Thus, the state pulled society into its 
political space, at the same time as it was trying to shape society according to its 
own objectives.° 

For the founders of the social sciences in the 19th century to focus, then, on the 
relation between society and state, and to define either sphere of social and 
political reality in the light of the other, was neither fortuitous nor intellectually 
flawed; it made good analytical and explanatory sense. To see ‘society’ as encased 
in, and bounded by, the ‘nation-state’, was realistic. To argue that this ‘society’ 
of, and within, the ‘nation-state’ was a legitimate subject-matter of the social 
sciences, was plausible. 

But for too long social sciences have neglected to analyse the historical 
specificity of such a spatially bounded ‘society’ and to draw out the theoretical 
relevance of this specific /istorical form. Tenbruck puts the issue at stake 
succinctly: 


Instead of presupposing the existence of ‘society’ by definition, it is the task 
of sociology to ascertain whether, when, how and why a society emerges 
out of a multitude of sociations [Vergesellschaftungen]. To that extent, 
society is not the given starting point, but the set puzzle of sociology.’ 


It was in the course of the renaissance of historical orientation in the social 
sciences in the last 15 years or so that this ‘puzzle’ was rediscovered. ‘Society’ as 
the core concept of the social sciences since the 19th century was now being 
reassessed. 
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2 THE CONCEPT OF ‘SOCIETY’ RECONSIDERED 


This historical reorientation in the social sciences is characterized by a marked 
emphasis on the analysis of social processes, human agency and the dimension of 
time. For Philip Abrams, historical social science ‘is the attempt to understand 
the relationship of personal activity and experience on the one hand and social 
organization on the other as something that is continuously constructed in time. 
It makes the continuous process of construction the focal concern of social 
analysis.”* It thus addresses the core problem of any type of social theory, namely 
the relationship between structure and action, between human agency and 
society and history; it aims to describe and explain the ways ‘in which, in time, 
actions become institutions and institutions are in turn changed by action’. 
Process is the link between action and structure; the constructing, deconstructing 
and reconstructing of patterns of social relationships through human agency a a 
specific social setting become the core interest of the historical social sciences.'° 

On the most fundamental level, this orientation does not take particular 
patterns of social interaction and their institutional crystallization as given. It 
inquires how, and by which agents, a particular cluster of social relationships and 
a particular network of social institutions are organized, maintained and 
changed. It does not, of necessity, deny that such clusters and networks have 
‘boundaries’, but it asks how these ‘boundaries’ are maintained or changed 
(‘constructed’) over time. Nor does it, of necessity, deny that these clusters and 
networks might have systemic qualities, but it does not turn such a potentiality 
into a metatheoretical presupposition. Rather, both ‘boundaries’ and ‘system- 
aticity’ are seen as social phenomena which have to be considered ‘as 
time-relative, with reference to their localisation within respective processes’."! 
In effect, it is argued that social phenomena or events can only be understood in 
their context in time and space; where and when social processes (or social 
phenomena) occur affects both their course and the structural outcome. ‘Society’ 
as much as ‘the state’, ‘the state’ as much as ‘society’, are social phenomena of the 
sort which have to be seen as (more or less permanent) institutional crystalliz- 
ations of social processes in time and space. 

One of the subject-matters which has attracted much of the attention of 
historical social scientists has been the formation of ‘modern’ political insti- 
tutions within a clearly demarcated (sovereign) territory in the course of the 
transformation of the multiplicity of overlapping and divided authority 
structures of the medieval polity. In recent discussions on the formation of the 
modern state, much emphasis has been put on the external or ‘extraneous’ causes 
of state formation. Rather than see the formation of the state as, for example, an 
effect of class struggles — as in Marx’s and Engels’s accounts of the rise of the 
absolutist state as either the referee between the aristocracy still in place and the 
rising bourgeoisie, or the instrument of the bourgeoisie against the aristocracy — 
or as an effect of the autonomous logic of legal institutions,'? considerable 
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attention has focused on the formation of the state as the result of a competitive 
process between a multiplicity of political units. Charles Tilly provides one 
example of such an analytical approach: 


War and the preparation for war involved rulers in extracting the means of 
war from others who held the essential resources — men, arms, supplies, or 
money to buy them — and who were reluctant to surrender them without 
strong pressure or compensation. Within limits set by the demands and 
rewards of other states, extraction and struggle over the means of war 
created the organizational structures of states. The organization of major 
social classes within a state’s territory, and their relations to the state, 
significantly affected the strategies rulers employed to extract resources, 
the resistance they met, the struggle that resulted, the sorts of durable 
organization that extraction and struggle laid down, and therefore the 
efficiency of resource extraction." 


For Tilly, then, state formation is an essentially contested process which involves 
a power struggle over the appropriation of the means of waging war and over the 
extraction of resources more generally; and it is the geopolitical setting which 
provides an important context and formative influence for this power struggle. 
But at the same time, Tilly maintains that the organization of antagonistic 
collective actors has to be analysed in order to understand adequately the 
different forms of state making. 

Tilly thus considers the geopolitical interaction between political units as 
constitutive of the formation and transformation of the internal structures of 
these interacting political units. But he also argues that ‘internal’ structures react 
back upon the geopolitical relationship. He therefore questions those assump- 
tions which would identify the causes of the transformation of political 
macrostructures as (exclusively) inherent in the (past) structural configuration 
itself. A structurally similar argument is advanced by Reinhard Bendix, who, in 
his book on Kings or People, substitutes international diffusion of norms, values 
and ideas for geopolitical ‘causes’ of macropolitical change. Analysing the 
changes of the beliefs in the legitimacy of political regimes, Bendix discusses the 
sociopolitical and sociocultural consequences of ‘intellectual mobilization’: 


Facilitated by the invention of printing in the fifteenth century, new 
professions based on learning developed, governments became bureau- 
cratic, and secular education rose to social esteem and functional 
importance. Furthermore, the Reformation gave impetus to literacy 
among the middle and lower strata of the population, and later writing 
became an independent, secular profession ... many people became 
consumers of secular culture. . . . This emergence of a culture-consuming 
public is the background for the intellectual leadership of an active 
minority, composed of lawyers, teachers, ministers, writers, and many 
others. Beginning in the era of the Reformation and of overseas 
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exploration, each major change of the modern world has had demon- 


stration effects abroad. . .. Everywhere people were made aware of events 
and ‘advances’ which served as reference points for the assessment of 
developments at home. . . . ‘Intellectual mobilization’ created conditions 


favoring the cultural leadership of educated minorities, which played a 
major role in the state- and nation-building efforts of follower societies." 


Bendix thus analyses macropolitical change as the result of a process of 
interaction in which ‘advanced societies’ gain the status of ‘reference societies’ in 
the eyes of the intellectual elite in the ‘backward/follower societies’. Political and 
social modernization is seen as a combination of intrinsic changes with responses 
to extrinsic stimuli: 


Each social structure is determined by its internal differentiation and its 
external situation at the same time. . . . It possesses relatively unchangeable 
characteristics that may facilitate or block modernization. At the same 
time, however, modernization is characterized by the noticeable acceler- 
ation and intensification with which ideas and techniques of advanced 
societies penetrate into the follower societies... . The juxtaposition of 
internal structure and external situation as well as the demand to consider 
both as two connected, yet principally independent, levels of abstraction — 
all this defines an approach which does not analyse societies as closed 
systems.'° 


Like Tilly, Bendix does not treat social entities as self-contained units. Rather, 
macropolitical change is interpreted as the effect of a historically specific 
confluence of ‘internal’ and ‘external’ processes. This approach questions the 
explanatory validity of a theoretical argument which conceives of the causes of 
political structural change as inherent in a self-contained social entity. Contrary 
to this explanatory strategy, in the perspective outlined above social and political 
entities are seen as highly permeable to extraneous forces. To paraphrase 
Zolberg: these social and political entities are not considered primary for the 
purposes of theory construction; they are not seen as logically and empirically 
prior to interactions and exchanges among them. On the contrary, these 
interactions and exchanges are seen as constitutive of fundamental features of 
social and political organization within countries.'* This is the theoretically 
relevant implication of this type of approach for social scientists. 

But concern with the formation of the modern state led to a further set of 
arguments pertinent to our current discussion. In this perspective, state 
formation has been interpreted as a process through which the ‘societal’ sphere 
was constituted in the first place. Rather than perceive society as creating the 
state, it is the state that is seen as creating society. This is the position advanced by 
Philip Corrigan and Derek Sayer in The Great Arch. They analyse how state 
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activities, routines and rituals ‘define, in great detail, acceptable forms and images 
of social activity and individual and collective identity’: 


The routines of state both materialize and take for granted particular 
definitions. ‘How things are’ (allowed to be) is not simply a matter of 
ideological assertion . . . it is concretized in laws, judicial decisions (and 
their compilation as case law), registers, census returns, licences, charters, 
tax forms, and all other myriad ways in which the state states and 
individualities are regulated. . . . [This is a] massively authoritative organ- 
ization of what is to count as reality. This system of power is inseparably 
also a system of knowledge, both in terms of quantity (how much the state 
knows, its ‘intelligence’ . . .) and quality (the authority claimed for it, other 
sources of knowledge being less authoritative by the very fact of being 
unauthorized).'” 


As a moral regulator, the state ‘creates’ society; it ‘regulates’ and ‘disciplines’ 
social relationships in that territorial space over which it exercises sovereignty. 
Theoretically, this presupposition urges us to conceive of society, not as a 
self-constituted social entity, but as an effect of a different and distinct set of 
social relationships; empirically, it leads us to an investigation into the 
mechanisms of moral regulation and social discipline. 

The discussion of the formation of the modern state in the historical social 
sciences has thus fundamentally challenged the assumption of the self- 
constitution of society and the neglect of analytical concern with the historically 
specific ‘boundedness’ of social/political units. These challenges, however, are 
not confined to a particular strand within the historical social sciences. They are 
also put forward by social scientists who analyse the contemporary world trying 
to identify processes of ‘globalization’. 

The concept of ‘globalization’ refers to at least two distinct phenomena: 


First, it suggests that political, economic and social activity is becoming 
worldwide in scope. And, secondly, it suggests that there has been an 
intensification of levels of interaction and interconnectedness between 
states and societies which make up international society. What is new 
about the modern global system is the chronic intensification of patterns of 
interconnectedness mediated by such phenomena as the modern com- 
munications industry and new information technology and the spread of 
globalization in and through new dimensions of interconnectedness: 
technological, organizational, administrative and legal, among others, each 
with their own logic and dynamic of change.'* 


Tilly suggests the following operationalization of the concept of ‘globalization’: 


A sensible rule of thumb for connectedness might be that the actions of 
powerholders in one region of a network rapidly (say within a year) and 
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visibly (say in changes actually reported by nearby observers) affect the 
welfare of at least a significant minority (say a tenth) of the population in 
another region of the network. Such a criterion indubitably makes our own 
world a single system; even in the absence of worldwide flows of capital, 
communications, and manufactured goods, shipments of grain and arms 
from region to region would suffice to establish the minimum connec- 
tions.” 


On the basis of this operationalization, it would have to be investigated, by 
applying the criterion of rapid, visible and significant change, whether the 
European world-system (Wallerstein), which formed in the ‘long’ 16th century, 
has been transformed into a truly ‘global’ world system in the late 20th century. 

The point to be made in the context of our discussion is the following 
proposition: the analysis of processes of globalization reinforces the plausibility 
of the assumption, outlined above when discussing the historical social sciences, 
that ‘meta’-/‘trans’-societal processes among and across ‘social entities’ are 
constitutive of fundamental features of sociopolitical, socioeconomic and 
sociocultural organizations within countries. The limitations to the power of the 
nation-state imposed on it by globalization may serve as an example. In this 
context, globalization means 


... the emergence of a global economic system which outreaches the 
control of any single state . . . the expansion of transnational relations and 
communications over which particular states have limited influence; the 
enormous growth of international organizations and regimes, and the 
intensification of multilateral diplomacy and transgovernmental inter- 
action, which can check and limit the scope of the most powerful states; the 
development of a global military order and the build-up of the means of 
‘total’ warfare as a ‘stable feature’ of the contemporary world which can 
reduce the range of policies available to governments and their citizens.”° 


Allstate activities have therefore to be explained with reference to this network of 
global interactions of which individual states are a part. 

It would be wrong, however, to discard the nation-state as an object of social 
scientific inquiry in a global system. We should not assume that globalization 
erodes all political, economic and cultural differences between ‘states’, ‘societies’, 
‘countries’, or ‘regions’. Globalization is not (of necessity) a homogenizing force. 
Contemporary ethnic revivalism and nationalism can be read as one response to 
what could be interpreted by nationalists as the homogenizing threat of 
globalization. In eastern Europe and elsewhere, this nationalism focuses on the 
creation of independent, ‘sovereign’ nation-states.”' The ‘state’ and the ‘nation’ 
are still the concepts in which community is ‘imagined’.*? Membership in a 
territorially demarcated, ‘sovereign’ political unit is still the relevant precondition 
for citizenship rights; membership of the ‘human race’ does not translate into 
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iniversal human rights which would incorporate (political, economic, social, or 
ecological) citizenship rights. ‘Democratic’ politics is thus still channelled 
through the political institutions of the ‘nation-state’ on the basis of a claim by 
the ‘nation-state’ to sovereignty and the principle of citizenship. 

One could even take the argument concerning the relationship between 
slobalization and ‘societies’ one step further. Robertson and Lechner have 
irgued that the prevalence of the national state/society in the 20th century is to be 
inalysed as an aspect of globalization. For Lechner, in a differentiated global 
system with many apparently independent units, the idea and ‘cult’ of the 
jation-state/society provides ‘normative anchorage for all particular societies 
rrespective of their internal functioning’, while at the same time serving ‘as a 
yasis for empirical integration’ of the system as a whole.” In this Durkheimian 
serspective, globalization thus encourages — even requires — normative expec- 
‘ations of ‘state’/‘society’ formation. Moreover, Robertson maintains that, as 
slobalization proceeds, pressures are exerted on national societies and individ- 
aals-in-societies to formulate the identity of each particular society in relation to 
he global circumstance. Globalization thus also encourages ‘the expectation of 
aniqueness of identity’, which can express itself in a number of ways, one of 
which being nationalism or ethnicity.” Rather than analysing ethnic revivalism 
ind nationalism as one particular form of resistance or response to globalization, 
Robertson and Lechner thus interpret them as a necessary aspect of globaliz- 
ition. 

It is therefore an empirical and theoretical question whether global processes 
andermine the integrity and sovereignty of nation-states and thus dissolve the 
youndedness of the (nation-state) society. If (and as long as) global society is a 
system of structured inequalities, the position of individual units within this 
system will have an effect on the strength of global forces in that unit: ‘a 
qation-state’s location in the international division of labour, its place in 
yarticular power blocs, its position with respect to the international legal system, 
ts relation to major international organizations’ — these locations determine the 
Jegree of permeability of states to global forces.” 

If globalization does not mean the demise of the nation-state as a clearly 
dentifiable and important actor, then we have not lost the state (or society) as 
subject-matter for the social sciences. At the same time, however, processes of 
slobal interconnectedness are borne by patterns of social interaction which are 
aot confined by the territorial boundaries of the nation-state. It thus becomes 
mereasingly manifest (in everyday experience as well as in social scientific 
reflection) that social reality is made up of overlapping, intersecting and 
:rosscutting networks of social interaction that do not (necessarily) form a 
totality and whose sociospatial dimensions are not (necessarily) territorially fixed 
through nation-state boundaries.”° Globalization thus (further) undermines the 
traditional definition of the subject-matter of the social sciences as the 
territorially bounded (‘nation-state’) society. 
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3 ‘SOCIETY’ AND STRATEGIES OF COMPARISON 


The Enlightenment notion of progress and the evolutionism of the 19th century 
constituted the ideological context of notions of internal societal change. They 
also constituted the theoretical framework within which developmental typolo- 
gies were constructed. Comte’s distinction between the theological, metaphysi- 
cal and positive stage; Spencer’s between military and industrial society; Tylor’s 
between savage, barbaric and civilized life; Maine’s between status and 
contract; Durkheim’s between mechanical and organic solidarity; T6nnies’ 
between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft — these exemplary typologies express 
well the sense of 19th-century evolutionism in that they contain implicitly the 
notion that societies move ‘naturally’ from a lower stage to a more developed 
one. 

These developmental typologies were constructed from within a comparative 
perspective. First, the concept of developmental stages allowed the comparison 
of a society’s present stage with that (or those) of its past. The history of a 
society was coterminous with its developmental maturation. Second, the 
developmental typologies also allowed the grouping together of societies on the 
basis of the developmental stage they shared. The construction of typologies 
was thus a step towards identifying comparable units of (comparative) analysis. 

In essence, comparison in evolutionism was classificatory, aimed towards 
assigning cultural traits (or whole countries) to a specific stage of development. 
Operating on the basis of assumptions of Cartesian science, evolutionary 
theorists aimed to discover the major uniformities which, it was thought, lay 
behind the explicit, and visible, differences which were revealed through 
sensory perception in the actual world. The comparative method was thus 
centrally concerned with discovering similarities, rather than differences. In his 
discussion of the intellectual predecessors of the evolutionary theorists in the 
18th century, Teggart points out that, as a result of the attention devoted to 
discovering similarities, ‘it was found that the states of culture discovered to 
exist in America, Asia, and Africa were similar to the states of culture known, 
from historical evidence, to have existed in ancient Palestine, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. Hence the inference was forced upon the observer that these 
similarities pointed to a uniform series of stages in the development of 
mankind.””” 

The link between comparison and a theory of progressive development was 
most forcefully established by Comte. He argued that, by the comparative 
method, 


... the different stages of evolution may all be observed at once. Though 
the progression is single and uniform, in regard to the whole race, some 
very considerable and very various populations have, from causes which 
are little understood, attained extremely unequal degrees of development, 
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so that the former states of the most civilized nations are now to be seen, 
amidst some partial differences.”* 


Since all people had not passed through the same stages simultaneously, the 
comparative method was thought to present to the investigator, at the present 
moment, all the possible stages of human development as something that could 
be directly analysed. 

But the comparative method could result only in a taxonomic distribution of 
institutions and practices, in a mere arrangement of ethnographic data which 
could not, alone, tell the investigator anything about temporal succession: 
‘Members of the series did not fall automatically into a time order. The method 
yielded a coexistent, rather than a consecutive, series.” The construction of such 
a developmental series was to result from the application of the ‘historical 
method’. This historical method was, however, not meant to enable the 
discovery and interpretation of (empirical) historical evidence in a methodologi- 
cally sound way. Rather, the historical method yielded ‘a philosophy of history 
that was identical with the set of assumptions used to arrange social or cultural 
differences in a presumed temporal and developmental series under the 
comparative method’.*° 

The comparative method thus allowed investigators to see social and cultural 
differences as simply representing various stages of evolution. Because of the 
uniformity of human nature, all peoples must pass through essentially the same 
stages of development; hence, the progress of an advanced people can be 
documented by reference to/comparison with the status of less advanced people; 
likewise, the future of a less advanced people lies in the present form of the more 
advanced one. In effect, through the comparative method, evolutionists 
attempted to validate their theories of evolution and ‘to reinforce the authenticity 
of the developmental series which had the modern West as the vanguard of the 
march of mankind’.”! 

The underlying logic of both typology construction and comparative strategy 
in evolutionism was thus deductive: the process of analytical reasoning 
proceeded from a priori propositions regarding developmental stages to 
‘empirical’ evidence. The theory (or model) was prior to the analysis of concrete 
historical instances; discussion of ‘empirical’ evidence followed theory construc- 
tion and was meant to demonstrate/illustrate the validity of the theory. And this, 
I would argue, is the first use to which the comparative method can be put: as a 
means of demonstrating and elaborating the validity (and applicability) of a 
(general) theoretical model, in this case: evolutionism.” 

In the following discussion, I shall not address this strategy of comparison any 
further. In this research set-up it is above all the theory, rather than the 
comparative method, which would deserve critical scrutiny. In any case, I 
suggest that, if the arguments advanced below regarding the comparative method 
are valid at all, they also apply to the type of comparative method just outlined. 
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One use to which the comparative method can be put is to demonstrate the 
validity of a theory on the basis of deductive reasoning: compared instances are 
meant to illustrate the analytical comprehensiveness of a theory. But the 
comparative method can also be employed to establish uniformities on the basis 
of inductive reasoning, which proceeds from empirical evidence to (general) 
propositions. John Stuart Mill in A System of Logic aimed to establish a logical 
foundation for inductively orientated scientific investigation.”’ His analysis of 
the comparative method, and his distinction between the method of agreement 
and the method of difference in particular, still inform the discussion about the 
analytical use of comparisons in contemporary social science. 

The fundamental principles of either method are quickly established.™ 
Applying the method of agreement, an investigator would identify ‘cases’ which 
have in common the phenomenon to be explained (say, social welfare legislation) 
and would then attempt to determine which of the possible (hypothesized) 
causal variables (say, high level of working-class organization) are also constant 
across all instances: ‘the method of agreement argues that if two or more 
instances of a phenomenon under investigation have only one of several possible 
causal circumstances in common, then the circumstance in which all the instances 
agree is the cause of the phenomenon of interest.” The investigator thus accepts 
that ‘cases’ vary in many ways, but that there are crucial similarities between 
them; the causally irrelevant variables are eliminated by identifying those 
variables that are similar and invariable. 

The method of difference is, in effect, a double application of the method of 
agreement. Suppose we accept the hypothesis that the level of working-class 
organization determines social welfare legislation. We would then, first, identify 
instances of social welfare legislation to see if they agree in displaying high levels 
of working-class organization. If they do, then we would examine instances of 
the absence of social welfare legislation to ascertain if they agree in displaying an 
absence (or lower level) of working-class organization. Thus, in effect, we 
compare two sets of cases: in the first set, the phenomenon to be explained and 
the hypothesized causal variables are present; this set would be contrasted with a 
second set in which both the cause and the effect (i.e. the phenomenon to be 
explained) are absent — although the instances in that second set are in other 
respects as similar as possible to those in the first set: “The major point of contrast 
between the indirect method of difference and the method of agreement is that 
the indirect method uses negative cases to reinforce conclusions drawn from 
positive cases.”° 

Ragin argues that both methods are flawed regarding the identification of 
multiple causation. If social welfare legislation is determined (caused) by either a 
high level of working-class organization or (for example) a split within the ruling 
elite in a newly democratized polity, then there may be instances where social 
welfare legislation has resulted only from working-class organization and other 
instances where this legislation has resulted only from division within the ruling 
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elite. Application of the method of agreement would lead to the incorrect 
conclusion that neither of these factors causes welfare legislation: ‘In situations of 
multiple causation, therefore, the method of agreementis likely to yield incorrect 
results.” 

The same point can be made regarding the method of difference. If 
working-class organization and divisions within the ruling elite both indepen- 
dently cause social welfare legislation, there may be instances of social welfare 
legislation caused by working-class organization in the absence of divisions 
within the ruling elite and vice versa. If an investigator were to examine instances 
of working-class organization, he or she would find agreement between 
working-class organization and social welfare legislation. However, the second 
phase of the method of difference would lead to the conclusion that working- 
class organization is not the cause of social welfare legislation because division 
within the ruling elite by itself — in the absence of working-class organization — 
also causes social welfare legislation; thus, there are instances of the absence of 
working-class organization associated with social welfare legislation. Parallel 
investigation of divisions within the ruling elite would lead to parallel 
conclusions if there is social welfare legislation caused by working-class 
organization in the absence of divisions within the ruling elite.”* 

But there are other problems with this particular strategy of comparison — and 
some of them are tied up with arguments advanced in the previous part of this 
article. To begin with, it is a fallacy to think that this type (or any type) of 
comparative analysis could conclusively establish a list of causal factors which 
could account for the occurrence or non-occurrence of social phenomena. First, 
for a causal attribution on the basis of comparative studies to be convincing the 
social scientist has to be able to isolate ‘variables’, categorize them as ‘dependent’ 
or ‘independent’ and, above all, keep them constant across the analysed cases. 
This demands a degree of analytical rigour which, at least as far as macrostruc- 
tures are concerned, entails the risk of downgrading historical variations in each 
case. In effect, this is a research strategy which is based on ceteris paribus 
assumptions, (1) because the multitude of social phenomena can never be 
completely isolated, and (2) because the complexity of social configurations can 
never be completely reduced/broken down. I suggest that these ceteris paribus 
assumptions are typically derived from (implicit) theoretical propositions. 

This leads to my second point. Causal attribution is based on (implicit or 
explicit) theorizing, not method. Barrington Moore may serve as an example 
here. He used the comparative approach as ‘a step toward specifying configur- 
ations favorable and unfavorable to the establishment of modern Western 
democracy’.”? Moore developed his arguments by making use of Mill’s methods 
of agreement and difference.*° But as far as Moore’s identification of causal 
factors is concerned, this has to be discussed with reference to his theory, not his 
method. For example, Moore’s neglect of cultural factors is not intrinsically 
methodologically founded, but is due to his theory, which has a clear materialist 
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bias. Again, Moore’s disinclination to consider the position of the countries he 
analyses within the international system as a possible causal factor for the 
formation of different regime types has to be discussed, not on the basis of his 
method, but on the basis of his theoretical orientation which is essentially 
‘society-centred’. 

This is of theoretical and methodological importance. Moore is able to 
compare the English Civil War, the French Revolution, the American Civil War, 
the Chinese Revolution, and the Meiji Restoration in Japan, irrespective of the 
time and setting in which they occurred, because he considers social change 
primarily the product of forces internal to society: the relationship between 
landowning upper classes and monarchy; the reaction of the landowning upper 
classes to the requirements for production for a market; the relationship between 
landowning upper classes and urban elites; and the type of revolutionary 
violence. Yet, it has been argued that ‘the commercialization of sixteenth-century 
English agriculture is equivalent to similar processes in nineteenth-century Japan 
only if the international setting of both is neglected, and yet this setting 
contributed materially to the democratic development in one case and the 
dictatorial development in the other’.*' This means that Moore’s comparative 
analysis is theory-driven, but a theory of a particular type: a theory which 
espouses a society-centred model of social change. 

This argument can be developed as follows. Mill’s methods of agreement and 
difference presuppose ‘logically’ independent entities/units of comparison. Each 
society (‘case’) is, of necessity, considered as a ‘self-contained entity’; only if each 
case is viewed as essentially independent do quasi-experimental manipulations 
(of variables) become possible. Valid comparison requires mutually independent 
and isolated cases: 


Comparison, such as for the purpose of assessing the contributions of 
specified factors to variation in outcome, supposes a universe whose units 
of analysis are mutually exclusive, and which are independent from one 
another. The use of this method in the social sciences is thus quite 
compatible with the world vision of classical sociology, i.e., a world of 
‘societies’, self-reproducing human entities articulated by a mostly en- 
dogenous dynamic. But we have observed that such a construction entails a 
gross deviation from historical or contemporary reality. How are we then 


to compare units that are permeable to external determinants . . . 2% 


The methodological core issue involved here has been discussed by anthropolo- 
gists as Galton’s problem: ‘the likelihood that as a result of diffusion of cultural 
traits adjacent “societies” fail to qualify as the independent cases one needs for 
crisp analyses of cultural covariation’.* To put the problem slightly differently: if 
we can identify correlations between certain (social and cultural) traits within a 
unit of observation, and if we accept that traits often spread by diffusion (by 
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borrowing or by migration) — how many independent trials of these correlations 
do we have?™* 

If we accept the main thrust of the arguments advanced in historical sociology 
and in analyses of globalization, we must conclude that macroanalytic social 
analysis on the basis of Mill’s comparative method should be ruled out altogether 
as a serious social scientific endeavour because inter- and transsocietal inter- 
penetration is tantamount to mutual causation among the units of our universe. 

But this does not mean that we also have to jettison comparative research per 
se. As discussed so far, the comparative method can be used as a way of 
generating and/or validating theories, models (or sets of hypotheses) ‘that are 
either of potentially universal application or at least readily transferable to a 
number of social situations other than those being directly examined’.*? The 
purpose of using the comparative method may therefore lie either in demonstrat- 
ing the validity of a theory by illustrating its analytical comprehensiveness by 
reference to comparable instances or in advancing a set of explanatory 
hypotheses which is then tested by applying it to a number of comparable (test) 
cases. But there is a third way in which the comparative method can be utilized: 
as a way of identifying what has to be explained. 

The comparative method can be used as a way of grasping the peculiarities of 
each analysed ‘case’ and establishing what is particular about each specific 
historical experience. Rather than look out for uniformities on the basis of a 
comparative analysis, this strategy of comparison aims to identify peculiarities, 
ie. differences, between ‘cases’ by contrasting instances. In short, through a 
contrasting comparison, the particular features of each individual ‘case’ are 
highlighted. Such a strategy of comparison can be underpinned by the 
ontological assumption that each particular aggregate of clusters of social 
relationships is a complex and unique sociohistorical configuration. Though 
social scientists analyse each configuration with general concepts, it can be a 
legitimate task for them to interpret the particularity of each case. Comparative 
studies of macropolitical and macrosocial constellations can help to increase the 
‘visibility’ of one configuration by contrasting it with another. Reinhard Bendix 
put this methodological position succinctly: 


Comparative analysis should sharpen our understanding of the contexts in 
which more detailed causal inferences can be drawn. Without a knowledge 
of contexts, causal inference may pretend to a level of generality to which it 
is not entitled. On the other hand, comparative studies should not attempt 
to replace causal analysis, because they can only deal with a few cases and 
cannot easily isolate the variables (as causal analysis must).*° 


This argument does not deny that the logic of causal analysis implies a 
counter-factual, or ‘control’, case, and that, therefore, comparison is an integral 
part of this logic. Rather, it is an argument against the assumption that a 
comparative analysis could conclusively establish a comprehensive list of causal 
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variables. It is also an argument against a research strategy which is built around 
ceteris paribus assumptions; rather than downgrade historical variations, Bendix 
favours an approach which allows for variability and diversity of context. 

In the case of Reinhard Bendix, this research strategy is commensurate with his 
theoretical position. In his theory of societal change, Bendix argues that ‘[o]nce 
industrialization has occurred anywhere, this fact alone alters the international 
environment of all other societies. There is a sense in which it is true to say that 
because of timing and sequence industrialization cannot occur in the same way 
twice.” The theory thus operates on the assumption of uniqueness and has 
therefore, of necessity, to downgrade the importance of identifying, for 
explanatory purposes, cases comparable because of their (shared) structural 
characteristics. 

Onan even more fundamental theoretical basis, assumptions of uniqueness are 
founded on a particular reading of Max Weber’s methodology. Society is a 
cluster of social relationships which are endowed with shared meanings by their 
members: 


‘Explanation’ for a science which is concerned with the meaning (Sin) of 
action means just this: grasping the complex of meaning (Sinnzusammen- 
hang) within which, in accordance with its subjectively intended meaning, 
an immediately understood (aktuell verstandliches) act belongs.** 


The assumption typically made in this hermeneutic tradition is that there exists a 
plethora of meaning-complexes and that these complexes of meaning are unique. 
Charles Taylor made the relevant epistemological point succinctly: 


...man is a self-defining animal. With changes in his self-definition go 
changes in what man is, such that he has to be understood in different 
terms. But the conceptual mutations in history can and frequently do 
produce conceptual webs which are incommensurable, that is, where the 
terms cannot be defined in relation to a common stratum of expressions.”” 


On the basis of this theoretical and epistemological position, opting for a strategy 
of individualizing comparison is justified on the presupposition of the likelihood 
of such conceptual incommensurabilities, or, to put it differently, the variety and 
variability of ‘cultures’. 

One does not necessarily have to accept the (meta-)theoretical and epistemo- 
logical position espoused by Bendix to find this strategy of comparison 
appropriate for empirical social research. This type of comparative method 
maintains that the explanatory statements we advance to account for empirical 
facts are based on some kind of theory: the onerous task of explanation is firmly 
placed on our respective theories, not on the comparative method. The 
comparative method used in this way helps us to identify what has to be 
explained; our theory, however, has to generate the explanatory statements. 
Furthermore, since this use of the comparative method is not based on 
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assumptions about ‘society’ as a self-contained cluster of social relationships 
whose boundaries coincide with the territorial boundaries of the nation-state, it 
allows us to analyse a variety of types of sociations even if we do not accept its 
(meta-)theoretical underpinnings. This alone should be reason enough to apply it 
in empirical social research. 


OMAN DU wh — 


University of Aberdeen 
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